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THE CHAIN OF PURIFICATION 


SECONDARY MODES 

PRIMARY MODES 

Invention 

Formal Rigor 

World (H’s) 

Earth (H’s) 

Dionysian 

Apollonian 

Clearing (H’s) 

Concealing (H’s) 

Intellect 

Physicality 

Idea (S’s) 

Will (S’s) 

I-You (B’s) 

I-It (B’s) 

Content 

Form 


These opposites exist in a symbiotic relationship in a work of high art. 

These opposites purify each other by persevering in balance, rather than conflict, 
as Heidegger claims, and in the manifestation of both beauty and truth. 

H= Heidegger 

S= Schopenhauer 


B= Buber 



Schopenhauer’s coneeption of the aesthetic: the artist, he elaims, is capable of 
seeing things apart from the forms of the principle of sufficient reason; apart from 
space, time, causality, and as Platonic forms, ideas. This is true, inasmuch as the 
artist has been trained and attained to formal rigor. The problem with 
Sehopenhauer’s schema is that he perceives genius as a manner of seeing, rather 
than doing. Most educated people can train themselves to see things independent 
of the principle of sufficient reason; what we might call transcendent will, the 
possession of few, is accessible to many. Formal rigor, the “in-itselfness” of 
particular works of art, is possessed by few and accessible to few. Formal rigor is 
inborn (ineffable) talent met by patience and perseverance; these are the virtues of 
genius, and they have little to do with modes of seeing. 

Schopenhauer goes on to remark that, in effect, men of genius are like blinkered 
horses, clumsy, errant, irrational, easily used and manipulated. History teaches us, 
however, that geniuses from Picasso to Byron to Chaucer are just as inclined to 
manipulate as to be manipulated. Genius is a form of power, a kind of knife, and 
to hold that knife, and to know that you hold it, is to become a kind of avenger. 
Time, space, and causality are mere forms, no more or less real than the forms of 
art, so genius is free to play as it wishes; and it doesn’t relate, it swallows. 

Intellectual naivete is linked with the idea of a universal genius. Genius is 
relative, subject to the forms of the principle of sufficient reason, to change, 
impermanence, uncertainty. “Genius” cannot be resuseitated fully to save us. 

This is the moral purpose behind creativity: to save our capacity to find our way 
past the forms of the principle of sufficient reason. Those pursuing formal rigor 
are, as Nietzsche would say, arrows of longing for the other shore: prolonged 
occurrence, extended emotion, eternal Eros. 

John Keats, in “Nightingale,” dramatizes the artist experiencing the momentary 
sensation of transcendent will; transcending, in the process, the forms of the 
principle of sufficient reason (in “Hyperion,” this objectivity is implied.) The 
poem’s intricate, sublimely musical prosody exemplifies formal rigor; its’ 
conception of the original innocence (or beginning or soul) of nature is 
fundamentally inventive in acuity of personal, psychological perception. Keats 
revels in what Rilke calls nature’s “dim delight”; a manifestation of the open, the 
being of beings in their Heideggerian “shieldedness.” So Keats’ “world” is nature; 
his earth is himself. He reveals a desire for concealment from selfness through 
nature; yet nature is seen to be “clearing.” Keats eoneeals himself through the 
physical act of creation, which purifies an idealized nature. 

Keats in “Nightingale,” also: he is standing in relation to his nightingale, which is 
perceived as an archetypal manifestation of the openness of nature; he is, in 
Buber’s words, “confronted bodily,” drawn into a saying of I-You; yet, in the 
expanse of the poem, Keats must relate the nightingale as a thing, an experience, 
an It. So Keats’ expression, his Tit, is purified by the world of his relation. Thus, 



I-You in a work of art is something interior; I-It is something outwardly 
manifested; but before the I-You can be manifested as an It, it must be felt as well 
as thought. Feeling mediates thinking and materializing in a work of art, as a 
purifying agent. Just as the manifestation of objectivity in a longer poem like 
“Hyperion,” is purified by a sense of the poet’s empathy, which invents the 
possibility of catharsis from an apotheosis of blank verse as a form. 

Heidegger argues that the poet moves us from the “unshieldedness” of purposeful 
self-assertion, production, marketplace, technology, to the open, the pure draft, 
the venture, nature, the being of beings. Yet much of modem poetry features a 
reduced sense of naturalness and a heightened sense of artificiality. Eliot’s 
“Pmfrock” and Baudelaire’s “Flowers of Evil” and “Paris Spleen” showcase this 
sense of purposeful self-assertion, of the artificial. Heidegger does not address the 
preponderance of urban decay and urban despair in the psyche of Modem poetry, 
that gives rise to the artificial character of an Eliot or a Baudelaire, and the 
generations which followed them. The city, in modem poetry, becomes a 
revelation of the unshielded; and the revelation of form tempestuous with conflict. 


Formal rigor is, in itself, a mode of unshieldedness, of purposeful self-assertion, 
production. When it is purified by invention, formal rigor takes on the qualities of 
earth, in the Heideggerian sense; newly willed earth, produced earth, just as 
“Pmfrock” is the invention of an archetype, the individual as realization of irony. 
As such, nature, the being of beings, the pure draft, is itself purified, in a manner 
of speaking, by a happening of truth, the purposeful self-assertion of the unnatural 
quality of the age. “Pmfrock” has as a constituent level romanticism’s signature 
melodic style in irony’s minor key. 

Baudelaire, in “The Gaming Table,” proclaims himself to be “Envying creatures 
their tenacious lust/ These rattling skeletons their deadly mirth/ Envying all of 
those who gaily thmst/ Honor and Beauty to rot beneath the Earth.” Here: a 
longing for unshieldedness, nature as unnatural, and Man, with his capacity for 
abstract thought (reason), who cannot venture but to purposefully self-assert, to 
emerge out of artifice. Baudelairian invention, his world, entails a movement into 
the unshieldedness of withdrawal. 

Schopenhauer ascribes to the intellect a secondary place in human consciousness, 
less important than the fundamental and basic character of will. We have seen, on 
the purification chain, that in a work of high art, will is correlative to formal rigor 
(physicality, earth, grounding, etc) and idea is correlative to invention (intellect, 
world, bestowing, etc). It is clear that in high art contexts, the preponderance of 
formal rigor must make itself felt. A purely imaginative work without sufficient 
grounding is less effective than a purely formal work without sufficient invention. 
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